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The Burning of the Bams of Ayr. 



A 



) 




N the 7th February, 1878, the writer gave 
a lecture in Ayr, of which the present 
tract embodies the substance. It differs 
mainly from the lecture as delivered, in two points. 
In the first place, it contains some matter which 
he had not before him at the time, and a good deal 
which he had written, but which he omitted in order not 
to be even more burdensome to a patient audience than 
the extreme dryness and intricacy of the subject in any 
case necessitated his being. Secondly, it is entirely 
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pulled to pieces, and arranged under the following six 
heads : — 

I. — The Capitulation of Irvine, with a sketch of the 
events leading to it, being the epoch to which 
Lord Hailes believed that the Burning was to be 
assigned. 

II. — A sketch of the Invasion of 1298, which the writer 
believes to be the time when the Burning really 
took place. 

III. — A discussion of who the Burners were. 

IV. — A notice of Edward I.'s residence at Ayr, and 
retirement from Scotland after the Burning. 

V. — The account of the Burning in Blind Harry. 

VI. — The executions connected by Blind Harry with 
the Burning. 

The authorities quoted throughout are, as far as 
possible, contemporary. Some of them have not yet 
been published, and of those that have been, the bulk 
have not been translated. 
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The writer has made the subject one of close 
investigation, on and off, for about two years. He 
is cpnscious that, as applied to the myth which 
finds its wildest development in the WallacCy his 
treatment may be styled a destructive criticism. 
He would rather himself claim for his work the 
title of constructive. His aim has been, even, if 
need be, upon the ruins of false beliefs, to place, or 
rather, perhaps, to suggest the way of placing, upon an 
irrefragible historical basis, an event in national and 
local history, the obscurity of which has hitherto made 
it the victim alternately of credulity and scepticism. 

(L) The Capitulation of Irvine, 

In the winter of 1296-7, the English Government 
appeared to be firmly and, on the whole, peaceably 
established in Scotland. Early in May, 1297 — indeed, 
most probably, as the writer thinks, upon May Day 
itself — a riot took place at Lanark. The same day 
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William Wallace^s wife was hung there, by order of 
the English Sheriff, William Hazlerigg; and that night 
the insurrection broke out in the burning of the 
English quarters at Lanark.* 

The next thing we hear is that ''these two Lord 
"Williams,** (William Wallace and William Douglas,) 
"with the perverse multitude^ came to Scone, in the 
" belief that they should there find the Justiciary of our 
" King, who had been holding a Court there. Thither 
"they hastened to destroy him. But he got warning, 
" and just succeeded in narrowly escaping, leaving great 
" spoils in the hands of the enemy." Who the Justiciary 
was, and what he had been doing, we learn also :-^" The 
" Justiciary of the King, William Ormesby, in obedience 
" to the King's commands, banished without distinction 
" of person all who would not take fealty to the King 



* Wyntoun, VIII. 13. Wallace Papers, 191. 
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"of England"* This is a point to which attention 
should be particularly directed, viz., that immediately 
after the burning of Lanark, William Wallace and his 
friends successfully attacked the English Judge sitting 
at Scone^ where he had been acting with great severity. 
After the Scone afifair, the insurrection spread, and 
the insurgents captured Perth.! While they were 
there, they received the adhesion of many of the highest 
personages in the kingdom, and the English Government 
seems to have been practically upset The news was 
now reaching King Edward in London. "When our 
" King," says Hemingford, " heard such things, he did 
" not believe them, but sent the Bishop of Durham " — 
Antony Bek — "with orders to find out the truth. 
"The Bishop flew to the spot, but found the Scotch 
" assembled in such a mass that he dared not withstand 



* HemingfiH-d, W. P., 42-3. Rishanger, 170-1. 
t Hemingford, 43. 
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**them, and so went back."* However, before there 
was time for any news to arrive of Bishop Bek, the 
accounts of the war received in London must have 
become so grave as to determine Edward to take strong 
measures at once. It was perhaps the news of the ad- 
herence of the aristocracy td the popular party which 
caused the English King, on June 4, to commission 
Henry Percy and Robert Clifford to lead an army into 
Scotland with extraordinary and extensive powers.f And 
ten days later, Warenne, Earl of Surrey, was despatched 
with the powers of Guardian of the Kingdom.^ How- 



* The expulsion of Bishop Bek from Scotland b made by Blind Harry the 
subject of a long episode. (B. vii. 515—608.) It is there stated that the Bishop 
had come to the Bishop's Palace at Glasgow, and that it was attacked by the 
insurgents, and he had to fly, and it appears to me that that account b the true 
explanation of what Hemingford says elsewhere about Wallace attacking the 
Palace at Glasgow. It is true that Hemingford says the attack was dictated by 
hostility to the reg^ar occupant of the Palace, the Bishop of Glasgow. But that 
Wallace and Bishop Wishart were in cordial alliance all along, although some- 
times secretly, is sufficiently evident from the draft of accusations drawn up at 
a later period for denouncing the Bishop to the Pope. (Palgrave, 343.) 

t Historical Documents, II. 170 — 3. % Historical Documents, II. 184. 
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ever, the proceedings of the Earl of Surrey were very 
slow. He collected troops in Yorkshire, and did not 
reach Berwick till July 27,* and the interest is in 
following Henry Percy and Robert Clifford. They 
took between a fortnight and three weeks to get to 
Carlisle. They were at Carlisle on June 24,! and 
must have moved forward almost immediately. " They 
"were passing the night," says Hemingford,} "at Loch- 
"maben without apprehension, when, behold, the in- 
" habitants of the land, being wishful to scare them, 
" raised a cry at midnight, not, indeed, * The Philistines 
"be upon you,* but, 'The Scots be upon you.' But 
" they rose to arms, and presently every man set fire 
"to the house wherein he had been quartered, and 
" went on their way by the light [of the conflagration]. 



* Historical Documents, II. 200. t Historical Documents, II. 186, 

X W. P., 44-5. 
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" They went thence by short days' journeys as far as the 
" town of Ayr, on the borders of Galloway, that they 
"might receive the men of Galloway to the King's 
** peace." 

Judging by other known journeys, they probably 
came by way of Sanquhar and New Cumnock, 
and we see that there was nothing particular to notice 
about the state of Ayr. Well, at Ayr they cannot have 
arrived later than July 2nd or 3rd, and there they waited 
for men of Galloway to be received to King Edward's 
peace. " But no one came to them," says Hemingford, 
" except a few horsemen ; and, after the space of three 
" days, it was told them that the army of the Scots was 
"not more than four leagues away from them. Then 
"they moved their camp very early in the morning, 
"and went forth into the plain near to Irvine, mar- 
"shalling their host, and getting themselves ready to 
"war. And the army of the Scots, [wherein the 
" captains were the Bishop of Glasgow, Andrew Murray, 
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" the Steward of Scotland, and William Wallace,*] was 
" on the other side of a little lake, and the one party 
" looked upon the other. But when the great men of 
" the Scots who were there — that is to say, the Bishop 
"of Glasgow, the Steward of Scotland, and William 
"Douglas — saw that their cavalry was altogether un- 
" equal to ours, although as regarded infantry they 
" were two to one, they took fright for themselves, and 
" sent messengers over to our people, asking if there was 
" anyone present on the part of the King of England 
"who was empowered to receive them to his peace. 
"And as soon as it was answered that it was so, that 
"stout knight, Richard Lundy, who had never taken 
" fealty to our King, came over with his men, and sub- 
"mitted himself to the will of ou? King, saying he 
"would fight no more along with people who were 



* Rishanger, 172. 
B 
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"always quarrelling and changing their minds. When 
" the other great men above-named saw this, they were 
"consternated, and forthwith gave themselves up to 
" the above-named Lord Henry Percy. Subject to the 
"King's approval, they were promised by a formal 
" treaty that, on their giving hostages, they should be 
" safe in life and limb, lands and chattels, and receive 
" full pardon for whatsoever they had done up to that 
" day." 

This extraordinary exhibition is attested by divers 
documents. The declaration by Percy and Clifford is 
dated at Irvine on the evening of Sunday, July 7,* 
and is made, as far as can now be learned, in favour of 
Robert, Bishop of Glasgow; Robert Bruce, Earl of 
Carrick ; and James, High Steward of Scotland Two 
days later, on July 9, we have Robert Bruce, Earl of 



* Historical Documents, II. 192. 
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Carrick [ James, High Steward of Scotland ; Alexander 
Lindsay ; John, brother of the High Steward (the same 
who next year was killed at Falkirk); and William 
Douglas, — confessing their transgressions; and, in another 
document, the Bishop of Glasgow, the High Steward, 
and Alexander Lindsay going surety for Robert Bruce, 
until he gives up his daughter Maijorie (afterwards the 
mother of Robert 11.) as a hostage. Both these are 
dated at Irvine.* 

William Wallace appears to have entirely dissented 
from the conduct of the great people at this Capitulation 
of Irvine, as it is called. He and his friends left the 
army, and retreated into the Forest of Selkirk, as great 
part of the centre of Scotland, south of the Forth, was 
then called. On July 1 7, eight days later than the last 
documents of Irvine, we find that it was proposed at 



Palgrave, 197—200. 
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Roxburgh ^^that an attack should be made upon 
" William Wallace, who lay there then, and does still, with 
" a large company, in the forest of Selkirk, like one 
" who holds himself against your [Majesty's] peace."* 

The reason why the present writer has laid stress 
upon, and gone at all this length into the history of the 
capitulation of Irvine, and the attitude of Wallace at the 
time, is because Lord Hailes was of opinion that the only 
historical event which ever gave origin to the burning 
of the Barns of Ayr, occurred at this point " I believe,"t 
says he, " that this story took its rise from the pillaging 
" of the English quarters about the time of the treaty 
"of Irvine in 1297, . . . . an incident of little 

" consequence," and he cites Hemingford. 

The words of Hemingford, which immediately follow 
what has already been quoted, are, "and when our 



* The letter is dated Berwick, July 23. — Historical Documents, II. 200 — 3. 
t Annals, I., 311, foot-note. 
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" people returned to Irvine, it was told them that many 
*'of the Scots and Galloway-men had plundered their 
" baggage after the manner of enemies, and kiUed more 
" than fifty men, women, and children. So they followed 
^^ them, and slew about a thousand of them, and came 
" back with the prey doubled." 

Now, there is no authority for anything of the 
sort, except Hemingford, and he is not always free from 
error ; as, for instance, he makes the Percy and Clifford 
Expedition leave Carlisle about August 10 ; whereas it 
must have entered Scotland before the end of June. 
Though there is nothing to support him, and at all events 
the affair cannot have been of the magnitude he makes 
out, or else we should have heard of it from some one 
else, there is nothing improbable, nay, it is likely 
enough, that the Wallace party, in leaving, or soon after 
leaving Irvine, may have attacked the English baggage 
while the owners were away. But there are three grounds 
on which, with great respect to Lord Hailes's memory. 
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the present writer presumes to differ from his judgment ; 
first, it is not clear whether the thing, if it ever took place 
at all, took place at Ayr or Irvine, or indeed perhaps at 
either ; second, there is not the least mention of Bams, 
or burning anything \ third, he thinks the real burning 
of the Bams of Ayr can be shewn, if not to demonstra- 
tion, at least as eminently probable, about a year later. 



(II.) A Sketch of the Invasion of 1298^ which the 
writer believes to be the time when the burning really 
took place. 

After this Capitulation of Irvine, the history of the 
country does not touch on Ayr, and we have not to do 
with it for more than a year. The insurrection again 
gathered head, and culminated in the defeat of the Eng- 
lish at the Battle of Stirling, on September nth, 1297 ; 
and the country remained, roundly speaking, free from 
invasion, except on the borders, till the beginning of 
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July, 1298, when King Edward, who had returned from 

abroad on March 14,* entered the eastern counties with 

a great army. 

On July 2nd, he was at Chillingham.t 

On July 3rd, at Roxburgh, J where the English horsemen 

assembled,§ and there he was still upon Sunday, 

July 6th. II 
On July 7th, he was at Redpath, near Melrose. 
On July 9th, he was at Fanelawell and at Lauder.** 
On the loth, he was at Lauderff and at Dalhousie-JJ 
On the nth, he was at Braid.§§ 

By the 15th he was at Templeston,|||| where he remained 
till the 2ist.1I^ While the King was at Templeston, 



* Rymer II. 813. 

t MS. Itinerary, compiled by Rev. J. Stevenson. 

t MS. Itin. § Hemingford, W. P., 57. || MS. Itin. 

IT MS. Itin. ** Prynne's Hist, of the Pope's Usurpations, III. 788. 

tt Prynne, III. 783. X\ MS. Itin. 

§§ Rotuli Scotiae, I. 51, and Historical Documents, II. 87. 

Ill) Historical Documents, II. 88. H Hemingford, W. P.,-60. 
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what with the failure of supplies and the mutiny of the 
Welsh contingent, the whole expedition seemed in a fair 
way to fail j and the King was making arrangements to 
return to Edinburgh when, on July 21st, he received 
information that the Scotch army, under Wallace and 
others, was at Falkirk. Upon that he moved to Lin- 
lithgow. At Linlithgow, the King as well as the rest 
slept on the ground; and in the night, owing to the 
carelessness of his groom, his horse kicked him in the 
side and broke two of his ribs.* This accident did 
not prevent the great Monarch from advancing at dawn, 
and July 22 nd was the day of Falkirk. 

It would seemf that the battle was preceded by a 
violent quarrel between William Wallace and the leader 
of what must, perhaps, be called the aristocratic party, 
in consequence of which Wallace retired from the army. 



* Trivet, 372. 

t Fordun, I. 330, and Bower, II. 174, bear out Blind Harry. 
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to which he only returned when the sight of the mis- 
fortunes of his country became more than he could 
bear. As the shattered remains of the national army 
retreated over the Carron, Wallace had an altercation 
across the stream with Robert Bruce, who was fighting 
on the English side. Robert never again bore arms 
against his country. 

This Battle of Falkirk was a bloody but useless 
incident in an invasion which was a failure. Only four 
persons of any importance fell in it, viz. : — ^John 
Fitzalan, brother of the High Steward; Sir John 
Graham, a friend of Wallace ; Brian Le Jay, Master 
of the Scotch Temple, who was fighting on the 
English side; and one of the Macduff family from 
Fife.* The general number of the slain has been 
the subject of the most varying statements. The 



"^ See Fordun, I. 33a Bower, I. 175, says it was Macduff, Earl of Fife, 
which Lord Hailes, in a special disqmsition on the subject (Annals, I. 445 — 8), 
shows to be practically impossible. 

C 
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retirement of the English invasion was only retarded. 
The Scotch, in their retreat, passed through Stirling, 
where they burnt the town and castle; and then, 
apparently, by Perth, doing the like. 

The English appear to have remained at or near 
Falkirk till July 26th, when the King went to Stirling, 
where he was laid up (in the Dominican Convent, 
as the castle was uninhabitable,) on account of his 
ribs,* while plundering expeditions were sent in the 
directions of Perth and St. Andrews. 

On July 31st, Simon Eraser was at Berwick, where 
he got a letter from the Governor to the King, certifying 
that he had well and loyally carried himsel£ But the 
real state of things in the country near Edinburgh is 
shown by another letter from the Governor of Edin- 
burgh Castle, dated August 9th, in which he says : — 
"Sire, as to the news in our neighbourhood, I have 

* Trivet, 373-4. 
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to tell you that the Earl of Buchan, the Bishop of 
St Andrews, and other Earls and great Lords who 
were on the other side of the Scottish Sea, have come 
to this side, and were at Glasgow on the day on 
which this letter was made; and by . . . they 
intend to go towards the borders, as is reported 
among them and their people, who are in the forest. 
And whereas Sir Simon Eraser comes to you in such 
haste, let me inform you, sire, that he has no need 
to be in such a great hurry, for there was not by 
any means such a great power of people who came 
into his jurisdiction but what they might have been 
stopped by the garrisons if Sir Simon had given them 
warning. And of this I warned him eight days before 
they came; and before they were entered into the 
forest, it was reported that there was a treaty between 
them and Sir Simon, and that they had a conference 
together, and ate and drank and were on the best of 
terms. Wherefore, sire, it were well that you should 
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'^ be very cautious as to the advice which he shall give 
'^you. And let me tell you, sire, that this same Sir 
" Simon sent me a letter (whereof I send you the copy) 
" the day when he set out from his charge, or the next 
^^day, and he wished that I should come thither to 
^'him; to which I made such an answer as I send you 
^' in writing ; but I do not know whether it reached him 
"or not And he sent me other letters, some time 
"before I came thither to him, on the day on which 
"our enemies came suddenly before our castle, and 
"on which Sir Thomas de Ardeme was taken, where- 
"fore I fear that he is not of such good faith as he 
" ought to be. Wherefore I beg of you and the rest 
" of the King's Council to beware. I have to inform 
"you, sire, that they of the forest have surrendered 

"themselves to the Scotch Written 

" in Maiden Castle, the 9th day of August"* 

* H. D., II. 301—4. 
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Now, remark that this letter was written on August 
gthy and must have been somewhat late in the day, as a 
messenger had come all the way from Glasgow. It 
must have met King Edward at Torphichen, whither he 
came from Stirling on that day.* Notice, also, that the 
date when Simon Eraser presented himself at Berwick 
was July 31. Therefore, "the power of people who 
" came into his jurisdiction " cannot have done so later 
than July 29, or 30 at the outside ; in other words, they 
arrived as soon as the English moved for Falkirk, north- 
wards. Who they were is not exactly said; but the 
surmise that they were William Wallace (a great Mend 
of Simon Eraser) and his party, doubling, as it were, on 
the English pursuit, appears almost a certainty. And 
so at this time they were " entered into the forest" 

The interest now concentrates itself upon the move- 
ments of King Edward. He was at Stirling on August 

^ Cose Roll. H.D., II., 989. MS. Itin. 
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9th,* and the same day moved to Torphichen.t On the 
loth he was still at Torphichen, but must have moved 
forward, for on the nth he was at Abercoraj: 

He was still at Abercom on August i2,§ i4,|| and 15.^ 
On the 19th he was at Braid, near Edinburgh, and it 
was probably on that day that he was harangued by the 
ambassadors of the King of France upon the subject of 
including the Scotch people in the peace, a demand 
which he combatted and opposed.''^''^ On the 20th he 
was still at Braid and at Glencorse,tt but began to move 
across Scotland in a south-west direction. 

On the 2ist he was at Linton, about half-way between 
Edinburgh and Carstairs, and also at a place called 
Rotherwickft One of the horses in the army died at 



'^ Qose RoU. MS. Itin. t H. D., II., 289. } Close RoU. MS. Itin. 

§ MS. Itin. II Close Roll. MS. Itin. % H.D., II., 389. 
** Thesoc., p. 18, Art 27, which gives 29th, obviously by mistake, 
tt Prynne, III., 703 ; Qose Patent. Fine Rolls, and MS. Itin. 
XX MS. Itin. 



— ^ •^- 
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Lesmahagow, west of Carstairs, and another at a place 
called RedhalL* On the 26th he was at Ayr.f 

Here we will return to the chroniclers, who describe 
the march. 

Hemingford (W. P. 63) says — " And our people went 
'' across through the midst of the foreat of Selkirk, and 
" came to the Castle of Ayr," — ^and what did they find 
at Ayr? — " and they found it empty and burnt, for when 
" Robert Bruce, the younger, who had held that castle, 
" had heard of the coming of the king, he fled before 
*^his face and burnt the castle ;" and Rishanger 
(188) says the same thing — "then the English 
"passed through the forest of Falkirke p Selkirk], 
"and came to the Castle of Ayr, which Robert 
"Bruce had burnt, and left empty, and had fled." 
This, as the writer submits, is the real burning of the 
Bams of Ayr. It was done to harass the English, and 

* Horse Roll. t Qose Roll. MS. Itin. 
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hasten their retreat And here we get a gleam of 
uncertain light from one of the miserable fragments 
called ^'Amaldi Blair Relationes." ''In this same 
"year, 1298, upon the 28th day of the month of 
"August, the Lord Wallace, Guardian of Scotland, 
" with Sir John Graham, and Sir John Menteith, and 
"Alexander Skirmischur, Constable of the city of 
" Dundee, and Standard Bearer of Scotland, with 500 
"armed men, punished the traitors of Galloway, who 
" had unrighteously taken side with the King of £ng- 
" land and the Comyns, and burnt the Bams of Ayr, 
"by a surprise in the night, when they were full of 
" English soldiers, and carried off great spoil" 



" Et sic in h<»rreo musti 
** Sunt AngK optime usti.' 



In this "Amaldi Blair Relatio" there are some 
points for criticism : — 

(i.) The date, August 28, must be wrong; for it is 
incredible in itself, and formally opposed to the Ian- 
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guage of the two ancient historians, that the burning 
took place alter the arrival of the English. Now, 
the local tradition of Bumweil Hill is that William 
Wallace watched the bummg from it, and this clearly 
implies that, immediately on firing the place, the in- 
cendiaries withdrew to a place of safety; and why 
should they withdraw without waiting on the spot to 
see the completion of their work ? The natural reason 
which suggests itself is that they apprehended the im- 
mediate arrival of the English. If the English arrived 
on the 26th, the natural date to suppose for the burning 
is the night of the 25th, and the writer suspects that the 
xxviiL of the present text is a copyist's blunder for xxvto. 
(2.) The persons mentioned as being present — {a) 
Sir John Graham : either this is a blunder, not knowing 
that he had been killed at Falkirk a month before, or 
else his father, of the same name, is probably meant. 
{p) Sir John Menteith is the same who was afterwards 
the traitor, (c) Alexander Skirmischur is the person 

D 
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called " Jop " throughout Blind Harry. He was created 
Hereditary Constable of Dundee and Standard Bearer 
of Scotland by Wallace himself at Torphichen, on March 
29, 1298.* 

(3.) That the party in the forest had occupied them- 
selves as far as they could in pimishing not only the 
English, but also the adherents of the Comyns, agrees 
remarkably well with the state of dissension which we 
know existed at that moment in the national ranks. 

(4.) Some booty may have been removed, but the 
writer cannot see the slightest probability, or indeed 
reasonable possibility, that any English soldiers or others 
perished on the occasion. It seems to him a piece of 
conjecture, founded on ignorance, and hardened into 
statement. 



* Charter in W. P., 161. 
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{IIL) A Discussion of who the Burners were. 

Who the real burners were is a matter upon which the 
writer frankly confesses that he is not prepared to dog- 
matize. We have seen that what may be called circum- 
stantial evidence, and tradition, point to William Wal- 
lace and his friends, as well as does the ^^ Amaldi Blair 
Relatio." On the other hand, both the English historians 
name simply Robert Bruce. 

The writer suspects that it was both ; the insurgents 
from the forest did it by the connivance of Robert 
Bruce. At this period, Robert Bruce was engaged in 
trying to run with the hare, and hunt with the hounds. 
The ins-and-outs of his conduct have yet to be 
investigated, whenever his extraordinary life is made 
the subject of a scientific biography. The following 
notes, without pretending to exhaust the evidence on 
the subject, which they probably do not, will enable 
the reader to form an opinion as to the likelihood of 
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Hemingford and Rishanger being right in attributing 
to him complicity in the burning. 

In 1306-7, the seizure of a quantity of papers had 
enabled the English Government to unearth the dark 
intrigues of the preceding ten years; and the result, 
among other things, was the drawing up of a series of 
charges against the Bishops of St Andrews and of 
Glasgow,* on which they were to be denounced to Pope 
Clement V. 

As to Robert's general conduct, and constant coUu- 
sion with William Wallace, these drafts are enough to 
prepare one to believe anything. Among the rest, we 
iind,t "After this, when our said lord, the King of 
"England, at his said Parliament at Berwick [in the 
"autumn of 1296], had established all his said country 
" of Scotland in peace, and was himself at the English 
" Channel, on his way to Flanders, the said Bishop of 

** Palgrave, 328-350. t Palgrave, 343-4. 
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" Glasgow abetted Robert Bruce, Earl of Carrick, and 
" William Wallace, and induced them,'along with others 
^' in Scotland, to rise against the faith and peace of the 
" King, and to levy war against the King," and so on, 
with a description of the Capitulation of Irvine, etc 

Accordingly, it is not surprising to find from Heming- 
ford* that, on the outbreak of the insurrection, the 
Bishop of Carlisle and others felt great suspicions of 
Robert Bruce's good faith and constancy. They sent 
for him, and he came, and swore upon the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, and upon a relique of the sword which had 
slain Saint Thomas of Canterbury, that he would sup- 
port King Edward to the utmost against his own 
country; and after his retiun home, "for the sake 
"of appearances," he invaded the property of William 
Douglas, partly burnt it, and carried oflf Douglas' wife 
and little children to Annandale. This, however, was 



W. p., 42-3. 
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all. He assembled his father's tenants, and made a 
speech to the effect that his oath at Carlisle had been 
extorted by force, and made by his body only, and 
not his mind, and that he meant to join his countrymen. 
His auditors, not unnaturally startled by this piece of 
casuistry, asked till next day to consider, and went 
away in the night to avoid giving an answer. There- 
upon Robert joined the Bishop of Glasgow and the 
High Steward, and they seem all to have gone to 
William Wallace at Perth. 

We have already seen that Robert was one of 
those who capitulated at Irvine. On Thursday, 
August 8, he was expected to come to Berwick 
to carry out the agreements made at Irvine.* But 
some doubt was felt as to whether he would come 
or not ; and it may be suspected that he failed to do so, 



H.D., II., 2x7-26. 
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or, at any rate, he must have changed sides again soon 
afterwards, for on November 14, the Prince of Wales, 
at Westminster, had to give powers to the Bishop of 
Carlisle and Robert Clifford to receive him once more 
into the King's peace.* 

After this the writer does not remember meeting with 
any notice of him for nearly seven months, (during which 
time Wallace reigned supreme as Guardian,) and it may 
be supposed that he remained in the English alliance. 

On June 8, 1298, he had a safe-conduct dated at 
Kirkham, as he was going into Scotland with the King.f 
Wyntoun, % Fordun, § and Bower, || are consistent in 
declaring that he fought against his country at FaIkirk,1I 

*Rymer, II., 799. f Rotuli Scotiae, I. 51. tVIII., 14. §1., 33a lill., 175. 

^ I am told that his name does not appear in the Falkirk Roll, but I under- 
stand that that roll only includes the names of those who headed detachments, 
and Stevenson (W. P., 1x2, foot-note,) remarks "that Bek, Bishop of Durham, 
would most probably have Bruce in his retinue, admitting that he was present at 
the battle, he being the possessor of considerable estates at Hartlepool, within 
the Palatinate of that Bishop." 
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and Bower relates the same story as Blind Harry about 
his altercation with Wallace across the Carron, and that 
this was a turning point m his career. A month after, 
we find Hemingford and Rishanger unhesitatingly 
setting him down as at the bottom of the burning at 
Ayr. 

He was present at the meeting of Guardians at Peebles 
upon August 19, 1299, (during the free-fight at which, 
John Comyn took him by the throat,) and was there 
finally elected Guardian of the kingdom,* in which 
capacity he wrote a most insolent letter to the King of 
England on November 13, of the same year,t and did 
not change sides again for quite a little while. 

The writer believes that the following is the most prob- 
able explanation of the circumstances of the burning. 
Immediately after the battle of Falkirk, the wrecks of the 



* National MSB. of Scotland, II., 8. 
t Rymer, II., 859. 
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Scotch army, or at least of the popular party, after 
passing by and. destroying Stirling and Perth, took refuge 
in the Torwood, and the English remained at Falkirk, 
probably for supplies. On July 26th the King moved 
to Stirling, where he stayed fifteen days to recover of his 
broken ribs. Meanwhile, his army sent expeditions 
about the east country and the Scotch fugitives 
doubled on them, and went south, as had been 
anticipated as probable by the Governor of Edinburgh. 
They stopped at Falldrk, and Wallace found and buried 
the body of Sir John Graham.* 

About July 29 or 30 they arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, and had a friendly meeting with 
Simon Eraser and others, after which they retired into 
the heart of the country, and Simon Eraser went in pre- 
tended flight to Berwick, representing himself as escaping 



* Blind Harry, X., 550-586. 
E 
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from their violence, and got a letter to that effect from 
the Governor of Berwick to King Edward. 

On August 9, King Edward came from Stirling to 
Torphichen. On the nth he was at Abercom, and by 
this time, if not before, the Wallace party were moving 
south-west, towards Ayrshire. The King was at Aber- 
com on the 15th, but by the 19th he had passed Edin- 
burgh on his own way to Ayr. The army, owing to the 
failure of the commissariat arrangements, was beginning 
to suffer greatly ; and to increase these difficulties, and 
get it out of the country as soon as possible, Wallace 
and his followers, and a party of his relations and friends 
in the neighbourhood, thought it would be a good thing 
to burn all the accommodation at Ayr — ^an arrangement 
in which they had at least the privacy of Robert Bruce, 
with whom they had some secret dealings. Accordingly, 
the place was burnt, but the approach of the English 
being signalled, they had no time to stay in the town, 
but retreated to what is now called Bumweil Hill, and 
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thence Wallace, with an ejaculation of satisfaction, 
watched what he could see of the conflagration, as- 
tonished at the effect it produced from such a distance.* 
The object of the burning entirely succeeded. The 
English found their expected quarters a mass of black, 
smoking ruins, but they were loath to leave the country, 
and remained some five or six days waiting for the 
arrival of stores, which never came, and as it was neces- 
sary to have some place to lodge at least some of them 



* The common tradition regarding the name of this hill is that, as Wallace 
stood upon it to watch the burning, he said, " The Bams of Ayr bum well" I 
have heard it said that this name b found in documents earlier than 1298, but I 
have never seen one, and believe myself that the popular derivation is the most 
probable one. Having been told that the name was of Celtic derivation, I con- 
sulted the Rev. William Ross, of the Gaelic Free Church, Rothesay, and under- 
stand from him that the only possible Celtic derivation is as follows :— We must 
suppose the existence of a Celtic dialect possessing the Welsh words, Bryn^ a hill, 
and Pwllt a pool ; then the P oS. Pwll, owing to the relation of that word to 
BryHt is mutated into Ph ; and Phmll is corrupted, in later days, into weil. 
Thus, by a lively imagination, Bumweil maybe supposed to mean the '' Hill of 
the Pool." What Pool ? However, there seems to be a case which might be 
cited as parallel, viz., Latham-a-phuily in Caithness, which has got corrupted 
into LatharonwheeL 
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in, they erected temporary buildings, constructed with 
some precautions against attack, and these were the 
buildings in wliich, some years later, Brice Blair was 
hung. 

(IV.) A Notice of Edward Us Residence at Ayr^ and 
Retirement from Scotland after the Burning, 

The incidents of King Edward's sojourn at Ayr, 
though they have nothing to do with the burning, are 
of interest, especially from a local point of view, and 
we may proceed to notice the rest of the campaign. 

"The King wished," says Hemingford,* "to march 
" into Galloway, but as the bread came to an end, his 
" wishes came to an end also. The ships to which he 
" had trusted did not arrive, and for fifteen days there 
" was great famine in the camp." In other words, the 
wishes of the burners entirely succeeded. As we have 
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seen, the King was at Ayr on August 26th. We have a 
doubtful trace of him there still on the 27 th and on the 
29th, from the deaths of two of the horses belonging to 
his army being noted there on those days.* He was 
there on the 3oth,t and on the 31st, when he granted 
the lands of the High Steward to Alexander de 
Lindsay. :[ 

" During this while," says Hemingford, " there came 
''from Ireland a certain- nobleman named Thomas 
" Bysset, and it was commonly said that what he came 
" there for was to help the Scotch. He arrived at the 
" Island of Ayr,§ and they that were dwelling there sur- 
" rendered themselves to him, but from them he heard 



* Horse RoU. t Close Roll, MS. Itin. % H. D., II., 306. 

§ " Aree," which is also the way in which the name of the town is written. 
Some have supposed that Arran is meant, and others the part of Ayr called the 
" Isle,"— of which the first appears to me to be too distant, and the second too 
near, to suit the description, llie only possible place left seems to be what is 
called " Lady Island," on which there may have been at that time some buildings. 
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" that our King had got the best of it, and he accord- 
" ingly sent messengers to him, saying that he had come 
''to help him^ and had taken possession of this said 
" Island of Ayr in his name, and besought the King to 
" grant the possession of it to himself and his heirs in 
" perpetuity. The King accepted the fact, and granted 
"the request, and confirmed it on his own individual 
" authority," — about which there was a quarrel with the 
Barons afterwards, with which we are not immediately 
concerned. 

The necessity of retreating into England seems now 
to have become paramount, notwithstanding that the 
invasion of Galloway had to be mostly given up, and 
that a strong body of Nationalists, being almost cer- 
tainly the same to whom the burning had been due, 
were to be left behind untouched. "Our Lord the 
" King," says a letter written apparently at this time,* 



H. D., ii. 296. 
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^' has gone to Dumfries to raise his peel and to reinforce 
'' the castle, and his son has gone with him, and many 
'' other good men-at-arms, and he has sent Sir John de 
" St John towards Galloway, to bring to a good end his 
" affairs in those parts, wherefore the said Richard [de 
" Bremesgrave] shall pray [Sir Robert Hastings and his 
"brother, and the other men-at-arms who are in their 
"company at Roxburgh and Jedburgh,] that they on 
" their part shall make some good expeditions upon the 
" Forest of Selkirk and elsewhere, where they perceive 
" that it will be good." 

" Our army," says Hemingford, " came home through 
"the middle of Annandale, and the Castle of Loch- 
"maben capitulated to the King on condition of life 
" and limb to them who held it" 

He must have left Ayr either on Sunday, August 31st, 
or Monday, September ist. 

On September 3rd, horses died at Tibbers, near 
Thomhill, and at Dalgamo; on Thursday, September 
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4th, a horse died at Lochmaben.* The King was there 
on Friday, September sth.t It may be conjectured that 
the journeys were — September ist, from Ayr to New 
Cumnock; September 2nd, from New Cumnock to 
Sanquhar ; September 3rd, from Sanquhar, by Tibbers, 
to Dalgamo ; September 4th, from Dalgamo to Loch- 
maben; a day at Lochmaben; September 6th, from 
Lochmaben to Dumfries. There is a document dated 
at Caerlaverockjj: and from this it would appear most 
probable that, on or about Sunday, September 7th, the 
King embarked at Caerlaverock, and crossed the Sol- 
way. He was at Carlisle on Monday, September 8th. § 



* Horse RoU. t Fine RoU, MS. Itin. 

} Dated August 29, but this is impossible. It was probably written at Ayr by 
a secretary, and not approved till the King was embarking. 

§ MS. Itin. 
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C V,) The Account of the Burning in Blind Harry, 

The traditional account of the burning is contained in 
the historical novel called "The Wallace," written by 
Blind Harry some time previous to 1488, which is the 
date of the copy preserved in the Advocate's Library. 
Although this book professes to be founded upon 
original sources, the historical part of it is so filled with 
blunders that it is impossible to trust it, when uncorrobo- 
rated. As regards the account of the burning, it ap- 
pears to contain a confusion of at least three different 
events, occurring in different years, strung together with 
imaginary matter. However, to grasp fully the peculiar 
position assumed by the writer of "The Wallace," and 
his points of convergence with, and divergence from, the 
real history, it will be necessary briefly to review his nar- 
rative from May, 1297, the outbreak of the insurrection. 

At VI. 107, he begins correctly enough with the 
history of the burning of Lanark, giving the right date. 
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The account is undisguisedly plagiarised from Wyntoun, 
VIII. 13. 

But at 341 he goes wildly wrong, and gives a sort 
of mangled account of the battle of Roslyn, fought 
nearly six years later — upon February 24, 1303. This 
account, which has generally been called that of the 
Battle of Biggar, is indeed so disguised that it has 
usually, if not always, as far as the writer knows, escaped 
identification, and the battle it describes been set down 
as a pure fiction. 

At 767, he describes the election of Wallace as 
Guardian of the Kingdom in the Forest Kirk at Selkirk. 

At 803, he describes an expedition to Galloway, and 
the capture of a stronghold on the Cree, after which 
the Guardian is described as retiuning to Lanark and 
Cumnock. 

Then we come, at 865, to a meeting with Aymer 
de Valence in Rutherglen Kirk, the date of which meet- 
ing is fixed in February, and which results in a truce 
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for a year being settled, after which the hero returns to 
Cumnock. Of course, the February meant must be 
the February of 1298. 

What substratimi of truth there may be in this Gallo- 
way, Cumnock, and Rutherglen story, it does not con- 
cern us at present to discuss. It suffices to point out 
that they have no connection with the historical facts 
of 1297. After the execution of his wife, William 
Wallace never entered into any truce with the English 
authorities. 

Having thus got his chronology wrong by about a 
year, the author of " The Wallace " opens his seventh 
book with his famous description of the Burning of the 
Bams of Ayr. 

He begins by saying that, on the suggestion of Aymer 
de Valence, and in spite of the protests of Henry Percy, 
a Court of Assize was proclaimed to be held in Ayr on 
June 18, under the auspices of a judge named Arnwlf. 
-To this Court the leading persons of Ayrshire were sum- 
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moned, with the secret intention of putting them to 
death ; and it was to meet in four great bams^ which at 
that time stood in A)rr, and " which had been built for 
" the King when his lodging was there." On this it is to 
be remarked at once that the first time in his life when 
the King was at Ayr was in August, 1298; therefore, 
the bams, in which the Coiut was held, cannot have 
been those, which were burnt before that date. 

From 57 to 154 is mainly occupied with a corrupt 
account of a dream, dreamt in Monkton Kirk, and 
which is also mentioned in the Cupar MSS. of Fordun 
(Goodall's Scotichronicon, il 170.)* 

154 to 175 relates how Wallace started to go to the 
assize along with his uncle. Sir Reginald Crawford, but 
left him, and returned to Corsby, to get Crawford's 
passport Singularly enough, the existence of this pass- 



W. p., 104. 
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port is indubitable; it was granted at Ospring, June 
nth, 1297, and is printed in the Historical Docu- 
ments, VL 175. 

175 to 198 — this is an astrological passage, treating 
of the malefic influence of the planet Saturn. 

199, ^'Sir Reginald arrived at the strong house, 
'^and all was soon over; one of the beams was 
"furnished with abundance of running nooses; the 
"entrance was strongly guarded by armed men, 
"and none were allowed to enter but as they 
"were summoned. Sir Reginald was called first 
"to do homage for his fief; he went in, and was 
"immediately lifted off his feet, a noose slipped Over 
" his head, and himself hoisted up to the beam, and so 
" died. Sir Brice Blair went in next, with his uncle, 
"and immediately hung. Then followed a well-bom 
"knight, Sir Neill Montgomery, and many others of 
" the landed men of the neighbourhood, and not one 
"of them came out alive. . . . Crawfords, Ken- 
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"nedys, . • . CampbellSi . . . Berkeleys, 
<*Boyds, and Stuarts.*' 

227 to 471 contains a long account of the bams 
being surrounded and burnt that night The chief 
persons mentioned as concerned are (i) Wallace 
himself, (2) "Jop," Z.^., Alexander Skirmischur, 
already mentioned, (3) Robert Boyd, a great friend 
of William Wallace, and apparently the same person 
who, as one of the rojral tenants in the County 
of Ayr, swore fealty to King Edward at Berwick, 
August 28th, 1296,* (4) a woman described as Wallace's 
niece, but whose proceedings bear a most suspicious 
resemblance to those of Bruce's relative in Barbour 
[iv. 132-184], (5) Crawford, probably meant to indicate 
one of four diifferent persons — two Johns, Roger, and 
William, all of the name of Crawford, all from Ayrshire, 
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and who all attest fealty to Edward I. at Berwick, 
August 28th, 1296,* (6) Adam Wallace of Riccarton, 
William Wallace's first cousin, son of Richard Wallace 
of Riccarton,f and probably the same who was executed 
at Stirling in 1336-74 He had sworn fealty to Edward 
I. at Berwick, August 28th, i296.§ (7) the Laird of 
Auchinleck, probably Nicholas of Auchinleck, in Ayr- 
shire, who attested his fealty to Edward I. at Berwick, 
August 28th, 1296.11 In Blind Harry, VII. 545, Wallace 
addresses him as uncle, but it does not appear whether 
he was a brother of his father or of his mother, but the 
former may be suspected, because the Christian name 
appears in the Wallace family in Nicholas Wallace of 
Ayrshire,1I and if it were not for their juxtaposition they 
might have been taken for the same person. 



* Ragman Roll, 137, 146, 142, 148. t Paisley Chartulary, 233. 

t Lanercost Chron., 432. § Ragman Roll, 148. 

II Ragman Roll, 149. H Ragman Roll, 148. 
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471 to 515, a disgusting story, called the Friars 
of Ayr's Blessing, and a notice of the taking of the 

ft 

castle. 

At 515, begins a long account of the expulsion of 
the Bishop of Durham from Glasgow, an event which, 
as we have seen, must have occurred in June, 1297. 

At 623, is an account of an expedition into the 
Highlands. 

At 955, we reach the taking of Perth. After this, until 
the tenth book, the author occupies himself with events 
which occurred, or which he thought occurred, or, at 
least, makes to occur, up to the time of the battle 
of Falkirk. Some idea of the chronological mess 
may be gathered from the fact that he sends his 
hero to France on April 21 (IX. i), and brings him 
back in the end of August (695). However, about 
X. 60, he suddenly becomes very accurate, and his 
account of the battle of Falkirk appears to the present 
writer, after reading all the ancient accounts of it that he 
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has been able to find, to be singularly correct, and to 
supply details, thoroughly probable in themselves, and 
explanatory of obscurities in the original chroniclers. It 
would seem as if Blind Harry must have chanced to fall 
upon some thoroughly good and full account of the 
battle, most probably written by an eye-witness, and now 
unfortunately lost to us. 

The account of the battle ends about X. 548. We are 
then told that Wallace returned from the Torwood, 
where he had taken shelter, to the field of battle, 
searched for and found the body of Sir John Graham, 
and buried it in the "Fawe Kirk" — the "parti-coloured 
church." This is probable enough, as the English cer- 
tainly moved away almost immediately after the battle. 
It was fought on July 22. King Edward was in Stirling 
at least as early as the 26th,* and we have seen the 



* Historical Documents, II. 288. 
G 
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Governor of Edinburgh warning Simon Eraser of the 
Scotch coming southwards just at that time. 

After this, the novelist says (587) that Wallace 
went to the south-west, and there met Robert 
Bruce, which we have seen to be sufficiently 
probable; and then follows an account of an affair 
at Linlithgow, for which there may or may not be 
any historical foundation, but with which we are not 
now concerned; and King Edward is described as 
returning to England (740). 

(VI.) The Executions connected by Blind Harry with 

the Burning, 

What are we to make of the account of the executions 
in the Bams? This cannot be accounted for by the 
proceedings at Scone, by which Sir William Ormesby 
drew upon himself public indignation, for his proceed- 
ings were limited to banishments. Upon investigation, 
it will appear that these executions occurred in other 



• 
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places as well as in Ayr, and that Blind Harry has ante- 
dated them by about ten years, for they belonged to the 
winter of i3o6r7. 

At least as regards his dealings with our own country 
— and we are not here concerned with his proceedings 
in Wales or elsewhere — Edward I. does not usually 
appear as a man of blood. But the three great excep- 
tions to the policy of clemency and moderation, which 
he generally pursued, are of so tremendous and marked 
a character, that they are enough to account for the 
obloquy on account of cruelty, which is very popularly 
attached to his name among us. The massacre of 
Berwick, which was enacted by his command, and 
under his personal superintendence, on Friday, March 
30th, 1296, which lasted a day and a-half, and in which, 
if the Lanercost Chronicle (173) is to be believed, 
there were slaughtered and burnt not less than 15,000 
men, women, and children, certainly appears to have 
been one of the worst enormities ever perpetrated in 
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Britain. The ungenerous and savage revenge taken 
upon William Wallace has gained great notoriety from 
the eminence of the sufferer. Tradition has invested its 
consummation with horrors which the original authorities 
do not seem to justify, and perhaps even to Edward's 
own mind what seems to us the blackguardism of the 
act was more or less obscured by a variety of considera- 
tions. At any rate, till about a year before his death, the 
proceedings of Edward towards Scotland had been 
marked only by these two sanguinary stains^ beside 
and outside of the necessary horrors of war ; but a great 
change marked the last year of his life. Philip de 
Comines has remarked concerning another great prince, 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, that the approach 
of death was heralded by a change in his ordinary 
disposition, and he adopted the whim of cruelty.* So 

* " Whilst I was in his service he was never cruel, but a little before his death 
he took up that humour, which was an infallible sign of the shortness of his life." 
— Philip de Comines^ v. 9. 
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it almost seems to have been with the great Edward. 
The excuse with which the whole thing was invested 
was pious horror that it should have been in the Church 
of the Grey Friars at Dumfries that John Comyn was 
put to death. The details are well known. The 
treason of John Comyn had been proved beyond all 
doubt when Robert Bruce met him to discuss business 
in the choir, in front of the high altar, in this church 
at Dumfries. An altercation ensued, and after the word 
"liar" had been exchanged, "Bruce gave Comyn a 
"deadly wound;" and when he had done it, Robert 
"Bruce, like a wild man, and beside himself, hurried 
" to where his horses stood at the gate of the graveyard. 
"There there met him his kinsman, the Lord James 
"Lindsay, and with him Gilpatrick Kirkpatrick, who 
" had come to give him help, as had been arranged 
" beforehand at Lochmaben, and were waiting. When, 
\ "therefore, they saw Robert come out, ghastly pale, 

" and, as it were, beside himself, they asked him what had 
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"befallen him. 'Something fearful,' saith he, 'for I 
"fancy I have killed John the Red Comyn.* *Is a 

ft 

"question like that to be left to fancy?' saith James 
" Lindsay, and he and Gilpatrick went into the vestry 
"of the church, for the brethren had taken John 
" Comyn in their hands, and carried him behind the 
" altar. They asked the woimded man if he could live ? 
" and John answered forthwith, * Yes, if I could get a 

» 

" doctor,' wherefore they that had asked hun gave him 
" the second wound. Here also Sir Robert Comyn, in 
"defending his kinsman the Lord John Comyn, was 
" smitten and died ; and so, in the year of our Lord 
" 1306, upon the loth day of February, they were taken 
"from this light, and Edward, King of England, was 
"wondrously, and, as we think, miraculously, disap- 
" pointed of his hope."* Observe that the profanation 
of the Church was limited to the unpremeditated effusion 



* Bower, II. 228. 
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of blood, for it was in the vestry that the man was actu- 
ally killed. However, it was made the ground for such 
an outcry of pious indignation as must have had a con- 
siderable leavening of hypocrisy. They began at Whit- 
sunday with a vast deal of swearing by the most hetero- 
geneous objects, such as **God, and the Swans."* The 
Prince of Wales went first, and when he arrived in 
Scotland committed great barbarities. The national 
party were defeated, or rather massacred, at Methven 
on June 19th ; and defeated again at Daliy on August 
nth. King Robert was obliged to save himself as 
he best could ; and about the beginning of September 
took refuge in the Island of Rachrin, off the north 
coast of Ireland. King Edward himself arrived at 
Lanercost, a few miles from Carlisle, on September 
28th,t and there remained pretty well until March ist. 



* Matt, of Westminster, 434, quoted by Lord HaUes, II. 4-5. 
t Lanercost Chron., 306. 
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Then it was "agreed by the King and his Council that 
" all who were at the death of Mr. John Comyn should 
'' be drawn and hung, and that all they who gave con- 
" sent or assent to it, or knowingly received such after 
" the fact, should have the same judgment ; and that all 
" those who are taken in arms against the King in this 
" Scotch war should be hung or beheaded, and such as 
"harboured them shall have the same judgment."* 
Accordingly, a great number of persons continued to be 
executed during the remainder of King Edward's life, 
ue,y until the July next ensuing, 1307. 

When we turn to the list of the sufferers at Ayr given 
by Blind Harry, we find that he mentions the names of 
only three distinctly; he mentions vaguely Crawfords, 
Kennedys, Campbells, Berkeleys, Boyds, and Stuarts. 
Of these we can only remark that they are the names of 



■* Palgrave, 362. 
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ancient families in this part of the country, and are 
probably only put in at a guess, as nothing special is 
said about them. However, to do Blind Harry justice, 
it should be mentioned that he is at least right in 
stating that all these families existed, and were of some 
importance in Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, at the period 
he is describing. The names of the whole of them — 
the Stuarts under the Latin term Seneschalli — appear 
among those of the persons who swore fealty to 
Edward L in 1296.* * Sir Neill Montgomery the writer 
has not succeeded in finding, but the name occurs about 
this period in the Memorials of the Montgomeries, vol. L 
p. 12. 

Sir Reginald Crawford is a very different question. 
There are so many authentic records of him, that some- 
thing in the way of an actual biography might be com- 
posed However, what we are immediately concerned 



* Ragman Roll. 
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with is his death. Instead of suffering at Ayr in 1297 
or 1298, he was executed at Carlisle upon February 
17th, 1307. The Lanercost Chronicle (205-6), after 
describing how, upon November 7th, 1306,* the Earl of 
Athole had been hung, drawn, and beheaded in London, 
" and his head set up upon London Bridge, above the 
" heads of William Wallace and Simon Fraser, because 
"he was the King's kinsman," goes on thus — "after 
" these things, two of the brothers of Robert Bruce, viz., 
"Thomas and Alexander, the Dean of Glasgow, and 
"the Lord Reginald Crawford, being fain to revenge 
" themselves upon the men of Galloway," for taking the 
English side and making war on King Robert, "in- 
" vaded their country upon the eve of the holy Virgin 
" Scholastica,t with eighteen ships and galleys, with a 
" certain Kinglet from Ireland, and the Lord of Cantire, 
" and a great company besides ; and Dowal M'Dowal, 



Prynne, iii. 1127. f February 9th, 1307. 
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' />., son of Dowal, a noble person among the men of 
' Galloway, met them, and prevailed against them, and 
' took them all prisoners, except a few who escaped to 

* two of the galleys. Then he commanded the Kinglet 
' from Ireland and the Lord of Cantire, and two more 
^of the noblest of them, to be beheaded, and their 
*' heads carried to Lanercost to the King of England. 

* But Thomas Bruce and Alexander his brother, and 
' the Lord Reginald Crawford — ^who had been grievous- 
*ly wounded in the battle by spears and arrows — ^he 

* brought living to the King, who pronounced judgment 
' upon them, and caused Thomas to be drawn at horses' 

* tails at Carlisle upon the Friday after the first Lord's 
'Day in Lent (February 17th, 1307), and then to be 
*hung, and afterwards beheaded; the two others like- 
'wise he commanded to be hung, and afterwards be- 
' headed, upon the same day. The heads of these two, 

* with the heads of the four first mentioned, were hung 
'upon the three gates of Carlisle, and the head of 
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"Thonaas Bruce upon the Tower of Carlisle." So 
much for the real ^ts concerning the death of Sir 
Reginald Crawford. 

The &cts concerning Sir Brice Blair are more to the 
point They afford the only historical trace the writer 
has been able as yet to discover regarding the execu- 
tions in the Bams. In Palgrave's Documents (312), 
we find the following: — "At Lanercost, October 13th. 
"Memorandiun — ^That William de Cambo has asked 
" the King for the lands which used to belong to Brice 
" Blair, who is the King's enemy, and the King com- 
"manded that his petition should be put by, to be 
"remembered when arrangements are made about 
"lands in Scotland." So he was alive, and King 
Edward's enemy, on October 13th, 1306. In the 
same book (318), we have a list of the rewards 
bestowed upon Dowal M*Dowal and others, for their 
conduct towards the people of the Galloway expedition, 
and then we find that " Dowal M*Dowal is to have, as a 
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''gift from the King, the lands that used to belong to 
" Brice Blair, and other lands forfeited to the King, for 
" himself and his heirs, to the value of 80 pounds a year;" 
but the best and fullest allusion is in Barbour. At III., 
229, he turns awhile from King Robert, who was passing 
the winter in the Island of Rachrin, and describes the 
proceedings of the English in Scotland. 



" In Rachrin leave we now the King 
In rest, forouten bargaining ; 
And of his foes awhile speak we. 
That thro' their might, and their powstie. 
Made sic a persecution — 
So hard, so strait, and so felon. 
On them that to him loving were; 
Or kin, or friend in any manner. 
That it to hear is great pity : 
For they q)ared of no d^r^e 
Them that they trowed his friends were 
Neither of the kirk nor secular. " 



And he speaks of the treatment of Robert, Bishop of 
Glasgow, and then of the betrayal and death of Chris- 
topher Seton, and ends thus — 
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** It was great sorrow, sickeriy. 
That so worthy a person as he 
Should in such manner hangit be. 
This gait ended his worthiness. 
And of Crawford als' Sir Ronald was, 
And Sir Brice als' the Blair, 
Hanged intil a bam at Ayr." 



Thesd lines are the only authentic record of the execu- 
tion in the Bams, which the writer has been able to dis- 
cover. He imagines that the way in which Barbour 
couples the names of Brice Blair and Reginald Crawford 
may have been the reason why Blind Harry in his 
romance, puts the execution of Reginald along with that 
of Brice. 

How far tlie rest of the account of the execution may 
be correct he has, as yet, found no means of testing. 
The advance of Edward to Carlisle, the prominent 
part taken by Ajnner de Valence, are in a sort of ac- 
cordance with the known facts of 1306-7 ; perhaps, 
therefore the description may be further correct What 
is certain is, that Brice Blair was hung at Ayr in the 
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winter of 1306-7, or the spring of the latter, and that the 
execution took place in some bam or barrack, which 
Blind Harry is probably right in saying "was built for 
"the King when he was there," viz., at the end of 
August, 1298, to supply for the accommodation destroyed 
by the burning. As for the date, which Blind Harry ab- 
solutely fixes as June 18, it is not impossible, unless we 
suppose that Barbour means absolutely to state that Sir 
Brice suffered before the return of King Robert from 
Rachrin. The King so returned after Easter, March 
26. On May 10 was fought the battle of Loudon Hill, 
and although the Scotch attacked Ayr immediately after 
that battle, the siege was raised after >some days, and the 
place remained in English hands. 



But although we thus dispose of the executions, the 
attack of Wallace upon the English Judge remains to be 
considered. It cannot have been an attack upon the 
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Judges who directed these executions, for before these 
slaughters took place death had raised between Wallace 
and their authors an eternal wall of separation. 

In Blind Harry there is no notice whatever of the 
Capitulation of Irvine, unless the story about a truce 
concocted in Rutherglen Kirk be a wild mistake for it, 
which seems hardly possible. Again, there is not the 
least allusion to the attack upon Sir William Ormesby, 
when holding a Court, wherein he had exercised great 
severities, at Scone; but if you take the narrative of 
Blind Harry, and substract from it the portion of the 
6th Book from 341 to the end, which portion is evi- 
dently inserted entirely out of place and to the utter 
destruction of the chronology, you find that the story of 
the burning is put exactly in that place where, in 
authentic history, the attack on Sir William Ormesby 
comes, viz., between the burning of Lanark and the 
attack upon the Bishop's Palace at Glasgow. 
' No investigation which the writer has made has sue- 
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ceeded in discovering for him any one of the name of 
Amwlf, and he is driven to a mere speculation, which is, 
he fears, of the wildest It seems to him most probable 
that BUnd Harry had some vagiie information regarding 
the attack of WilUam Wallace upon the English Judge 
at Scone, and that the name, Arnwlf, is the blunder of 
some copyist for Ormesby.* 

There is a similar hypothesis, which he timidly puts 
forward, for the extraordinary transference of the scene 
from Scone to Ayr. He thinks that between the burn- 
ing of Lanark and the attack on the Bishop's Palace at 
Glasgow, Blind Harry found that Wallace had made an 
attack on an English judge at an Aire^ which he took 
to be the town of that name (instead of a Justice-Aire), 
especially as he also knew that Wallace was famous, 
among other things, for having burnt the English 



* It is an analagotts case that, in VI. 3x3, the name Skirmischur, or Scrym- 
geour, appears transmogrified into Grymmysbe, and that this is indeed the case, 
3x8 places beyond all doubt. 
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quarters in that town. Then came the question, What 
had English judges to do with Ayr under Edward I. 
to draw down the wrath of the popular party? The 
answer was evident The executions in the bams, in 
which Brice Blair had perished, had left oaiy too bloody 
a tradition. So he supposed all three things — ^the 
executions, the attack on the judge, and the burning — 
must be parts of the same affair, and not being over 
scrupulous in his capacity as an historical novelist, he 
wrote a fancy narrative, working them in, with probably 
a good spice of plagiarism out of Barbour. 
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